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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: WASHINGTON. 



London, August, 1907. 

King Edward has again, shown himself the most adroit and 
effective of British Ambassadors, and there are at last some 
tangible tokens that Anglo-German relations are about to recover, 
if not their old confidence, at least their old sanity. King and 
Kaiser have met at Wilhelmshohe with every appearance of cor- 
diality; the Emperor and Empress are to pay a State visit to 
England in November; and the press of both countries is dropping 
something of its belligerent acidity. For the past few years Eng- 
lish and German jingoes have found a certain excuse for their 
excesses in the personal estrangement between King Edward and 
his nephew. They have felt that they had behind them the tacit 
approval of their respective Courts. Of that excuse they are now 
deprived, and the chances are that the paper warfare which for the 
last decade has been waged between London and Berlin, with 
hardly more than one lucid intermission, is now within measurable 
distance of extinction. 

Moreover, the meeting at Wilhelmshohe had the further signifi- 
cance of following hard on some European events of the first 
moment. Just before it took place, the Kaiser and the Tsar had 
given a fresh proof of the many bonds of political and dynastic 
interests and sympathies that unite the Hohenzollerns and the 
Komanoffs; the approach of a definite Anglo-Eussian understand- 
ing in the Middle East and along the Indian frontier had been 
announced ; France had formally subscribed to the main purposes 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance ; and England, France and Spain 
had embodied their respective Mediterranean interests in a diplo- 
matic convention. Developments such as these gave a peculiar 
importance to the meeting between King Edward and the Kaiser. 
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It was interpreted, and on the whole, I think, rightly interpreted, 
as a sign that an Anglo-Bussian understanding has either ceased 
to be regarded as necessarily injurious to German interests, or 
that at the least it has now come to be looked upon as something 
inevitable, to which further opposition is futile, and which should 
therefore be accepted with a resigned graciousness. It was also 
taken as the equivalent of Germany's admission that the agree- 
ments regarding the Mediterranean and the Far East furnish her 
with no ground of complaint and are destitute of an anti-German 
point. Of late years, Germany has seemed to regard any arrange- 
ment between the Powers in whatever quarter of the world as 
aimed at her and intended to. isolate or humiliate her. And some 
of the Powers, England especially, have been by no means solicit- 
ous to correct this impression. They have rather enjoyed than 
otherwise the spectacle of German disquietude. Englishmen and 
Germans therefore naturally regard the reconciliation between 
their monarchs from different points of view. To the former, it is 
a welcome token that Germany is recovering from her mood of sus- 
picious irritability. To the latter, it is a not less welcome token 
that England's attempts " to hem Germany in " have now been 
abandoned. Whichever view is correct, the result can only be a 
general easement. It is not optimism, I think, but a reasonable 
reckoning of probabilities, that inclines one to date from the 
Wilhelmshohe meeting the dawn of a more stable and a brighter 
dispensation. The facts of European politics remain as they were, 
but the temper in which they are handled is likely, from now on- 
wards, to be more pacific and considerate. 

I am bound, however, to add that the Conference at The Hague 
has shown but few signs of the coming change. On nearly every 
issue of importance that has come before it, England and Ger- 
many have differed, and in regard to at least one of them — the 
American proposal for a permanent court of arbitration — the 
diplomacy of the German delegates appears to have been more 
clever than straightforward. It is, perhaps, just as well for inter- 
national repose that the proceedings of the Conference have no- 
where aroused a sustained interest. In England especially they 
have been singularly neglected, and that is strange, since, as the 
first naval Power of the world, Great Britain might have been ex- 
pected to take a pre-eminent interest in debates so largely occu- 
pied with naval questions. From the special marks of identifica- 
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tion to be displayed by hospital-ships to such far-reaching issues 
as the creation of an International Prize Court, the recognition of 
the immunity of private property, the abolition of commercial 
blockades, and the use of floating mines, there is scarcely a prin- 
ciple or a detail in the conduct of maritime warfare that has not 
been canvassed at The Hague. 

These are matters that touch England's national security very 
nearly. The British delegates have naturally taken the leading 
part in discussing them, but they have been utterly unsustained by 
any vigilant interest among their fellow countrymen. This, if it 
argues apathy, argues also an almost sublime confidence in the 
capacity of the Government to take every needful step for the pro- 
tection of British interests. The confidence has been justified, and 
the British delegates have shown themselves throughout eminently 
practical, progressive and conciliatory. The few who have followed 
the proceedings of the Conference with any closeness endorse un- 
reservedly the attitude taken up by the British delegates on the 
matters of the International Prize Court, of converted merchant- 
men, of submarine mines, and of the capture of private property 
at sea. On this last point Sir Ernest Satow bluntly informed the 
Conference that his instructions were categorical and admitted of 
no compromise. English naval men, indeed, feel that they might 
as well make the world a present of the Home Fleet as forego the 
right of seizing an enemy's property whenever the opportunity 
presented itself; and they are delighted to find their position in 
the matter backed up by such an authority as Captain Mahan. 
For whether labelled " private " or " public," the property of an 
enemy is a part of his national strength which it is the first object 
of war to destroy. To abolish contraband while maintaining the 
right of capture — which was the essence of the British proposals — 
is to spare neutrals and to afflict belligerents, both of them sound 
and practical objects. But to do as the Americans and Germans 
suggested, to abolish the right of capture while greatly enlarging 
the scope of contraband, and with it the scope of searching for 
contraband, is in English opinion to harass neutrals and to re- 
lease belligerents from one of the heaviest penalties of war. It is, 
however, on the question of the use of submarine mines that the 
clash between England and Germany has been most marked. Ger- 
many wishes to sow the seas with these engines of destruction 
without regard to time or location or the safety of peaceable mer- 
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chantmen either during or after the war. To this proposition 
Great Britain, with the approval of almost all the Powers, has 
offered an unflinching resistance ; and in this country it is strongly 
felt that, if the German views prevail, the net result of the second 
Peace Conference will have been, not to mitigate, but to increase 
the horrors of war. 

In domestic politics the event of the month has been the re- 
emergence of Lord Kosebery and his dashing assault upon the 
Government's Scottish Land Bill, an assault which contributed 
more powerfully than any other agency to the final abandonment 
of the measure. Nothing was lacking that could lend piquancy to 
the occasion. A brilliant orator, an unequalled authority upon the 
sentiments and needs of Scotland, an admirable landlord and 
scientific farmer, and above all a former leader of the very party 
whose handiwork he was now undoing, Lord Kosebery was pre- 
sented with an opportunity of which even a much less practised 
speaker could hardly have failed to make good use. In his dex- 
terous hands it developed into one of the most pulverizing Par- 
liamentary onslaughts I have ever witnessed. It was not the first 
time Lord Bosebery had felt called upon to withstand the Gov- 
ernment, nor will it, I think, be the last. We may yet find him 
emulating the earlier career of M. Clemenceau, destroying many 
ministries but forming none. As for the particular object of his at- 
tack, I think the general opinion is that he made out an unanswer- 
able case. The Government has three separate land policies. In 
Ireland, it has accepted the policy of its predecessors and is hasten- 
ing on the final abolition of the demoralizing and poisonous sys- 
tem of dual ownership. To expedite its complete extinction and to 
close the last open wound of the great agrarian struggle, it has 
brought forward a measure for the compulsory reinstatement of 
the evicted tenants. I do not propose to describe the measure in 
detail. In any country but Ireland it would be considered a piece 
of confiscatory injustice. Americans, who, in all that concerns the 
rights of property, are far less radical than the English, would not 
have tolerated its introduction even in the most empirical of 
Western States. But no analogies can be made to fit the case of 
Ireland. The struggle for the land, which for seven and a half 
centuries has convulsed her politics, makes all her circumstances 
unique — makes them, indeed, so unique that the ordinary prin- 
ciples of legislation do not apply. The best and indeed the only 
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possible defence for the Evicted Tenants Bill is to be found in 
Irish history. 

But while in Ireland the Government is assisting the abolition 
of dual ownership and the establishment of a peasant proprietary, 
in Scotland it proposed to introduce dual ownership and to ob- 
struct peasant proprietorship, while in England it has devised a 
plan of compulsory purchase from landlords by County Councils 
of land which is to be let, and not sold, to tenants. The mere fact 
that the Scottish Land Bill aimed at setting up in Scotland a sys- 
tem which has proved the curse of Ireland ever since its introduc- 
tion, was, in itself, a strong argument for its rejection. With the 
general motive of these Land Bills — the encouragement of small 
holdings — everybody feels sympathy, though I must add that many 
people, while holding the experiment to be justifiable on social and 
moral grounds, believe it destined to fail economically, are con- 
vinced that if it succeeds at all it can only be by the artificial and 
fostering aid of the State, and are inclined to argue that as Eng- 
land is irrevocably committed to industrialism, rather than to 
agriculture, the conditions of urban are of much greater moment 
than the conditions of rural life. However, the Government is 
resolved to do what it can, and the results of its efforts will be 
watched with the utmost interest and solicitude. 

Meanwhile, there is next to no sign that the House of Lords, by 
procuring the abandonment of the Scottish Land Bill, has in any 
way damaged its position. I am even inclined to think that, had 
the Government concurred with the Lords' amendments, a better 
Bill than the one actually introduced would have been the result. 
The Government has left on the public mind the impression that 
it rejected the Lords' suggestions, not on their merits, but as a 
matter of tactics, hoping to pile up a case against the Upper Cham- 
ber for the needs of the autumn campaign in the country. Such 
an impression will do the Government no good and the House of 
Lords no harm. 

It is admitted on all hands that the House of Lords question 
must become, and that very shortly, the paramount issue of Brit- 
ish politics. But nobody wishes to see it raised and tackled except 
in a straightforward fashion. The Government will make a dis- 
astrous mistake if it adopts against the Upper Chamber the round- 
about manoeuvres that, more than anything else, disgusted the 
country with Mr. Balfour's ministry. 
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St. Petersburg, August, 1907. 

Harvest time has begun in Muscovy and with it a brief season 
of temporary peace and relative order. The peasants are busy 
mowing, cutting, stacking and generally garnering the fruits of 
the seed which they committed to the soil many months ago, and 
in some cases they are boldly reaping where they did not sow at 
all — in the corn-fields of the nobility. The crops are very much 
better than even optimists ventured to anticipate, and the yield 
of this year's harvest will be abundant. This is one care the less 
for the people and the Government. 

But, if Eussia bids fair to escape famine, she is seriously 
threatened by cholera, which is still an Egyptian plague to the 
shiftless subjects of the Tsar who cultivate in lieu of combating 
it. Against the inroads of disease or the approach of some dire 
calamity, the Eussians are helpless. For one thing, superstition 
envelops them like a soul-atmosphere created by a Circe, and 
they shrink with awe from undoing what the hand of God hath 
done. Blessed be the will of God, but whenever the people sus- 
pect the doctors, the well-to-do classes, the Government, of spread- 
ing the infection, of poisoning the water, of conjuring up the 
spirits of evil and generally of leaguing themselves with the 
powers of darkness against the helpless masses, then they take the 
law into their own hands and show no mercy. That is what hap- 
pened when the scourge last visited the Tsardom, and what may 
again take place if it comes back next year. 

But during this short period of truce the country is living as 
much in the past as in the future. At present it is mainly upon 
the secret history of the defence and surrender of Port Arthur by 
the champions of the Autocracy that public attention is concen- 
trated. For the trial of Lieutenant-General Stoessel for high 
treason is at last drawing nigh, and certain of the allegations 
against him, which are gradually becoming known to the general 
public, make the blood of patriotic Eussians boil. 

If all the officials who are to blame for Eussian disasters by land 
and by sea are summoned before a tribunal and tried, there will 
be work enough to last a whole decade. For as it has taken over 
two years and a half to bring General Stoessel to judgment, many 
more years will be required to get up cases against the legion who 
led Russia to the edge of the precipice. Take the Admiralty and 
the Ministry of the Marine by way of illustration; compare the 
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amount of money spent by Japan and Russia, respectively, on 
their navies, and then contrast the results. In 1896, the vote 
assigned for the up-keep of existing ships by Japan amounted to 
about $49,000,000, whereas that given by the Eussians was 
$166,000,000. Again, during the eight years ending in 1904, 
Japan spent about $1,050,000,000 in shipbuilding, whereas 
Russia invested no less than $1,327,000,000. In the same interval 
of time, 1896-1904, Japan's outlay on the up-keep of existing ships 
amounted to $72,500,000, while Russia paid out $1,610,000,000 on 
her existing navy. In other words Russia's expenditure had in- 
creased by 65.2 per cent. ; that of Japan by 24.1, and the net result 
was Port Arthur and Tsushima. Now, who are the responsible 
officials ? 

Journalists and politicians are busy investigating these and 
kindred matters on the eve of the elections, when the all-important 
point is to discredit the Government and to defeat those parties 
and individuals who are not sufficiently hostile to it. For nobody 
intends to boycott the elections, not even the revolutionists or the 
Socialists, in spite of the new electoral law, which they are de- 
nouncing from the house-tops. And undoubtedly, it is a law that 
enables the Cabinet to influence the choice of the constituencies. 

The Cabinet looks forward to the elections without apprehen- 
sion; indeed, it cherishes hopes of doing well at the voting-urns. 
In truth, however, the Cabinet is incorrigibly optimistic and its 
expectations are therefore no index as to what is coming. More- 
over, even the Ministers are doubtful whether they will obtain a 
majority with which they can work or only a larger minority than 
in the second Duma. The Premier, Stolypin, allows it to be known 
that his recent policy was based upon a sharp distinction between 
the revolutionary movement on the one hand and the Liberal and 
Agrarian movements on the other. The Liberal movement, he 
holds, is reasonable, and has reason to be satisfied with the vast 
changes that have taken place since October, 1905. The Agrarian 
demands of the peasantry, who are accustomed to assume that the 
head of every family has a right to own a farm, cannot, it is true, 
be fully granted. But much can be accomplished by colonization 
in Siberia, and by helping the peasants to purchase land in 
European Russia. And all that is possible will be done and done 
speedily. Thus far the Premier. But the trend of public feeling 
in political Russia is against the Stolypin Cabinet and in favor of 
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the Constitutional Democratic party. This party, however, like 
all others, has made blunder after blunder, and seems incapable of 
utilizing its opportunity. If it had played its cards skilfully a 
Constitutional Democratic Cabinet would now be ruling Russia, a 
liberal electoral law would be insuring a fair representation of 
public opinion, and the situation would be very different from what 
it is. But the leaders of the party spent much of their time in 
hesitating, and they are now wasting more of it in repenting. For 
statesmanlike action they substituted " high-f aluting " speeches 
and turned upon the ministers " an unforgiving eye and a disin- 
heriting countenance." In the Duma, many a politician arose, 
spoke and looked great things, but none among them accomplished 
anything great. 

One of the moderate Constitutional Democrats, P. Struve, 
has been telling his comrades very salutary but somewhat bitter 
truths, and many of them are for ostracizing him in consequence. 
For instance, he writes : " Those who refuse all compromise with 
the Government forfeit thereby the right to prefer any accusations 
against it. The charges made against the Government by the 
revolutionists who warred against it are meaningless, as would be 
accusations made by Russians against the Japanese for having 
defeated them." These are true words; but political parties and 
truth might be wed in Russia, for they can hardly be said to be 
closely related. The degree to which deliberate calumny is em- 
ployed in the electioneering campaign is superlative and is one of 
the most unpleasant traits of the progressive movement in the 
country. The Social Democratic party, which has the courage of 
its convictions, is less careless of its facts. A manifesto which it 
recently issued to the electors contains an emphatic expression of 
its opinions. It denounces the attitude, not only of the Octobrists, 
who are the favorites of the Premier, but of the Constitutional 
Democrats, and affirms that the former are " cheering the sangui- 
nary deeds of the Government," while the latter "are cowards 
ready to sacrifice everything merely in order to become Ministers 
in the near future." 

While party is thus meeting party in the tug of bloodless war, 
the Ministers and other prominent men are away on their holidays. 
Even the monarch has been to Swinemunde. Count Witte, for 
whom the Tsar has now no work to do, is in the Pyrenees recover- 
ing from the effects of a throat operation and is jotting down his 
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reminiscences for the future historian — an interesting manuscript, 
which will not, however, be published until after the statesman's 
death. He is resolved, it is said, to take no further part in the 
political life of his country: on his return to St. Petersburg in 
December, he will probably ask to be relieved of his duties as mem- 
ber of the Council of the Empire and will become Director of a 
private bank. The venerable Count Solsky, ex-Ministers Durnovo 
and Schwanebach, Finance Minister Kokofftseff and others are 
all endeavoring, in various watering-places, to recuperate their 
health. Even Premier Stolypin slipped away secretly on board a 
war-ship, and took a whiff of fresh air beyond the reach of tele- 
grams and State documents, congratulating himself on the sig- 
nificant fact that, since the dissolution of the Duma, crime against 
the person and property has decreased by fifty per cent. True, 
bombs are still being manufactured, schools exist for teaching 
boys how to employ them, murders are committed with impunity 
and highway robbery is still one of the chief means of replenish- 
ing the empty money-chests of the Revolutionary Committee. But 
the number of these crimes is less by about one-half. That is a 
step forward. Still, the Government has an arduous task before 
it — how arduous, one can hardly realize. The following incident 
may help the reader to form a notion of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted before order is completely restored. 

State Councillor Minayeff, the President of the District Con- 
gress of Sharinsk in the state of Perm, lately received a letter 
from a schoolgirl of sixteen — a dry, business-like communication. 
She stated that, being very poor, she had been forced to join the 
revolutionary party and had been deputed to kill him. For this 
feat she had already received one hundred dollars earnest money 
and had been promised another hundred as soon as he had ceased 
to breathe. But she does not relish the business, would in fact 
like to get out of it, and therefore she requests Councillor Mina- 
yeff to leave Sharinsk at once. Minayeff made inquiries which 
confirmed the girl's statements. Then he asked to be appointed to 
another city, but the State Governor sent him to the Minister of 
the Interior. And now he has requested the Government either to 
give him some other employment or else to accept his resignation. 
This is the outcome of a schoolgirl's letter. 

Of contemporary Russia one may say what Benjamin Franklin 
said of the world : nothing is certain there but death and taxation. 
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Washington, D. C, September, 1907. 

Theke seems to be no doubt that on September 17th the people 
of the inchoate State of Oklahoma (made up of the Territory of 
Oklahoma and of the Indian Territory) adopted at the ballot-box 
by a considerable majority the proposed State Constitution, in 
spite of the warnings received from President Eoosevelt and Sec- 
retary Taft that, without material amendments, it might not be 
sanctioned by the Federal Government, in which event the acqui- 
sition of Statehood would have to be deferred. On what ground 
can the State Constitution of Oklahoma be said to fail to conform 
to the type of "republican" government contemplated by our 
Federal organic law? Scarcely on the ground that the proposed 
State Constitution authorizes the employment of the "referen- 
dum " and " initiative," even though a recourse to these expedients 
should be carried so far as almost to amount practically to the 
substitution of a " pure " for a " representative " democracy, so 
far as State affairs are concerned. Among the types of a " repub- 
lican " government which the f ramers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion had before them were, as we know from the record of their 
debates and from the " Federalist," examples of a " pure " democ- 
racy, afforded by some of the Greek city-states and by the three 
Forest-Cantons of Switzerland, which, so far as their local legis- 
lation was concerned, did not recognize the representative princi- 
ple. Moreover, the referendum is embedded in our Federal organic 
law, so far as the ratification of Constitutional amendments is 
delegated to State Conventions. It is true that State Conventions 
are themselves representative, but the United States Supreme 
Court has gone further and has refrained from prohibiting the 
appeal to the individual voters provided for in the case of Consti- 
tutional amendments by many, if not all, State Constitutions. It 
must be, then, for some other reason that Oklahoma politicians 
were warned by Mr. Eoosevelt and Judge Taft that their proposed 
State Constitution might at "Washington be held violative of the 
Federal organic law. 

Probably the objection to the proposed State Constitution is 
that the Oklahoma Convention, in its determination to cramp, 
stunt, stifle and otherwise harry corporations, allowed itself to go 
too far, and to violate one or more of the first ten amendments of 
our Federal organic law. Those who inspect carefully the eight 
thousand words devoted by the Oklahoma Convention to the con- 
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trol and regulation of railways will find it hard to reconcile some 
of the provisions with the fundamental principles of the Anglo- 
Saxon system of judicature, which it was the purpose of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth amendments of our Federal Con- 
stitution to uphold. 

Carefully restrained and thoroughly judicial was the language 
in which f ormer Chief -Judge Parker, speaking at Jamestown on 
" Constitution Day," pointed out the inevitable tendencies of the 
programme comprising what Mr. Roosevelt terms " my policies." 
It will be remembered that in a speech at Harrisburg, Mr. Roose- 
velt, repeating and emphasizing what Secretary Root had been 
requested to say previously in New York, declared that what the 
country needed was, through executive action, through legislative 
action, and through wide judicial interpretation and construction 
of organic law, to increase the powers of the Federal Government. 
There would, of course, be nothing new in the employment of these 
instrumentalities for that purpose. It is well known that as early 
as 1801 John Marshall, who had been made Chief Justice of the 
•United States Supreme Court by a Federalist President, began 
and pushed very far the process of expanding the powers of the 
Federal Government, at the expense of the constituent States. 
The example has been followed more than once by subsequent 
occupants of our highest Federal tribunal, and it remains to be 
seen how much further this indirect method of modifying our 
Federal organic law will be carried by their successors. Nor is 
the record of our Executive and Legislative departments blame- 
less from this point of view. Nobody now pretends that the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory was valid without a constitutional 
amendment. What justified it was the sense of national self- 
preservation. Neither would any constitutional lawyer assert that 
Mr. Roosevelt was constitutionally warranted in interposing be- 
tween mine-workers and mine-owners in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite-coal strike, in the absence of any appeal from the Legislature 
or Executive of that State. Nevertheless, in both cases the act of 
the Federal Executive was sanctioned by the Federal Legislature. 
The departure from the fundamental principles of the Federal 
Constitution which is now advocated by Mr. Roosevelt is, as Judge 
Parker shows, far more serious. For the President proposes that, 
so far as a very wide field of productive and distributive energies 
is concerned, the Executive, Legislative and Judicial powers, so 
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carefully distinguished by our Federal organic law, shall be 
united and delegated to commissions appointed by the Federal 
Chief Magistrate. That is to say, a drastic transformation of our 
Federal Constitution, which would involve very grave encroach- 
ments on the powers reserved to the separate States, or to the 
American people as a whole, is to be brought about, not by con- 
stitutional amendments, but by concerted action on the part of 
the three divisions of the Federal Government. Whether the 
American people will permit so momentous a revolution to be 
effected in that way is the primary and paramount question to be 
answered at the ballot-box next year. Former Chief Judge 
Parker has done his fellow countrymen a service by setting forth 
the issue with so much precision and with such absolute abstention 
from partisan rancor. What he has said will not be wasted on 
sober-minded and thoughtful men. Fortunately, they have up- 
wards of a year to ponder it. 

The efficiency with which Secretary Root performed his mis- 
sion to the Spanish and Portuguese speaking peoples of South 
America has been attested by subsequent events. It is well that 
the former mission should now be supplemented by a visit to 
Mexico, which is by far the most important in respect of wealth 
and population among Spanish-American commonwealths. More- 
over, by her geographical position, Mexico is peculiarly qualified 
to perform, in conjunction with the United States, a mediative 
function, which shall bring to an end the internecine warfare 
that, for some three-quarters of a century, has proved a bar to the 
progress and prosperity of the Central-American States. The 
mission should, and, doubtless, will, complete the beneficent work 
which has been begun by the agreement — brought about through 
the joint influence of the Washington and Mexican Governments — 
for a conference of the five Central-American republics to be held 
at our Federal capital, with the aim of providing for the refer- 
ence of all disputes arising between them to arbitration. If the 
agreement shall provide for the enforcement thereof by the joint 
intervention of the United States and Mexico in the capacity of 
guarantors, we may look upon the future tranquillity of Central 
America as practically assured. Such a conference, relatively 
circumscribed as is the field to be affected by its outcome, will 
really do more solid work for the promotion of international peace 
than now seems likely to be accomplished by the gathering of rep- 
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resentatives of more than forty-fire States, including all of the 
great Powers of the world, at The Hague. Secretary Eoot may 
well be satisfied if his official record is illumined with such in- 
scriptions as "the confidence and friendship of South America:" 
"the lasting pacification of the Central- American Common- 
wealth." 

As Secretary Taft is understood to have been the author of the 
concession of partial self-government to the Filipinos — a con- 
cession which has had disappointing results — the outcome of his 
visit to the Philippines will naturally be awaited with much 
curiosity and interest. It is well known that a large majority of 
the chosen members of the elective branch of the Filipino as- 
sembly — a branch invested with consultative rather than legislative 
functions — has hastened to announce, in advance of their meet- 
ing, a determination to secure, if possible, political independence. 
Will it be practicable, under the circumstances, to procure from a 
lower chamber, inspired with such a resolve, an assent to any legis- 
lation which the upper, or appointive, house can sanction, and the 
Governor-General approve? Suppose the answer to this question 
is in the negative; what course will Secretary Taft pursue? Will 
he modify, or withdraw altogether, the concession of an instal- 
ment of self-rule? It is hard to see what modification could be 
hit upon which would improve materially the existing situation. 
On the other hand, the discontent of the Filipinos would natu- 
rally be aggravated if now the backward step should be taken of 
denying to them any participation in the government of the 
archipelago. Obviously, it is a difficult problem which the Secre- 
tary has to solve, but the responsibility for the difficulty is shared 
by our Congress. His influence in the Philippines would have 
been promoted immensely could he have fulfilled his desire to 
secure the admission of Philippine sugar and tobacco to our 
markets duty free. On every ground of equity and justice, we 
ought, as he has declared repeatedly, to treat the Filipinos as lib- 
erally as we have treated the Porto-Eicans. We have no more 
moral right to comport ourselves as a stepmother in the one case 
than we would have in the other. We have behaved ungenerously 
toward the Filipinos and the unquestionable fact has handicapped 
Secretary Taft in his well-meant endeavor to elevate them — per- 
haps too hastily — to the plane of self-sustaining and self-guiding 
civilization. 



